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severed in opinion, but unitedly known in the history of
ability and learning," No one, however, can deny, be he
Laudian or Puritan, that Laud, more than any other single
man, was responsible for the most unpopular features of the
rule of "thorough" and for that "preamble to rebellion" of
which we have already read. Hence the concentrated bitter-
ness with which tc little Canterbury" was assailed when in
1640 the storm finally burst

The clouds had long been threatening. Clarendon may
be right in the assertion that the country during these years
enjoyed " the greatest calm and fullest measure of felicity ";
but the country seems to have been singularjy obtuse in the
recognition of its happiness. Parliament may have been
fading into a distant and unregretted memory, but the hand
of the executive was a heavy and insistent reality. The
administration of justice was at once irregular and oppressive.
On every side the " Prerogative" courts were straining to
the uttermost their jurisdiction: the Court of the Marches ;
the Council of the North; the Stannary Courts in the far
West; the Court of High Commission which " grew to such
an excess of sharpness and severity as was not much less
than the Romish Inquisition ";l above all the famous Court
of the Star Chamber. The Star Chamber in the sixteenth
century had been the highly esteemed and appropriate
appendage of a truly popular Dictatorship ; it had now
degenerated into the oppressive instrument of an unpopular
despotism. "The Court of Star Chamber hath abounded
in extravagant censure . . . whereby his Majesty's subjects
have been oppressed by grievous fines, imprisonments,
stigmatisings, mutilations, whippings, pillories, gags, etc."2
Clarendon is not less emphatic in his condemnation than
the Grand Remonstrance; "holding for honourable that

1 Grand Remonstrance.of names sharply
